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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Texrms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacker, Superintendent. 














Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8, Newunouse, Superintendent. 
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Garden=-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 
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Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mivuer, C. OLps, Agents. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuirrie_p, 











Superintendents, 








Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. ‘ 
Mrs. 8S. Van Vetzer, Superintendent. 


PRAARARARIYOnrrw 





Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. : 
Mrs. A. C. Szans, Superintendent. 








Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


aan a a ae ee ital 
Job-Printing; most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Crrcutar Office. 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latre, Oneida Association. 








Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 








Wrallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in copnection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N.Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ‘(24 and 3rd) of the 


Onetwa Association. . Price 12 1-2 cts. 


parPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to al 
parts of the country. 

pam Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible . 





The Circulation of Life. 

If an iron bar is heated at one end, in 
a furnace, the tendency is for the heat to 
distribute itself through the whole length 
of the bar. No matter how long it may 
be or what may be the situation of the 
further end—there is the same steady 
transmission of heat, and the same ten- 
dency to equilibrium. Ifthe fire is re- 
moved while one end of the rod is red-hot 
and the other quite cool, the heat soon 
equalizes itself through the whole length, 
anc both ends grow cold together. This 
results from the unity and intimate com- 
paction of the particles in the iron. 

We conceive of believers in this world, 
as forming the cool end of a rod that ter- 
minates at the other end in the white heat 
of heaven, We are as though immersed 
for the present, in snow and water; but 
the other end is in a furnace, and 
there is a steady, inevitable flow of heat, 
not through the external elements, but 
through the interior unity, that is grad- 
ually softening the surrounding cold.— 
All our trials and tribulations are only a 
sign that we are giving out heat. They 
do not come from our inward relations, 
but from our outward ; and we may com- 
fort ourselves with the idea that they do 
not check at all the central transit of heat 
from the furnace, and that what we lose 
others around us gain. This rod may be 
conceived of as embracing all who will be 
saved, extending even through Hades,— 
Above us, the resurrection end touches 
the central fire of God—we in the middle 
are more or less surrounded with cold,— 
and there is an end below us that is per- 
haps immersed in water. But the same 
interior unity extends from one end 
to the other; and we must be willing not 
only to receive heat from those before us, 
but also to transmit it to those beyond. 
And this involves, more or less, the suf- 
fering that we experience. It is a war- 
fare through the whole length of the rod, 
of heat against the surrounding cold and 
obstruction. Every drop of water and 
clog of ice along the whole line, must be 
evaporated before we can have peace.— 
We are assured that the heat is prevail- 
ing; and that by the inevitable law of 
nature and of grace, it will bring up the 
whole rod to the whiteness of heaven’s 
love and life, 

The only question in regard to overcom- 
ing the form of death, is in relation to the 
state of heat in the rod. It is evident 
that in no case can believers really die ; 
i.e., they cannot be separated from this 
transmission of vital influence. The most 
they can do is to change their place from 
this world to perhaps a colder situation in 
Hades. But it is evident, also that souner 
or later the equilibrium of life will so far 
overcome the opposition of evil, as to bring 
all believers up to the standard of the resur- 
rection—i. e., the form of death will cease, 
and Hades itself glow with immortality.— 
Has the circulation and influence of heat 
advanced far enough iu the bar to warrant 
that expectation now ? We think it has : 
it is progressing mightily, as heat reacts 
on heat. The immortals seem near ; and 
death’s obstructions are melting away.— 











The times and seasons are with God ; but 
his purpose is sure to swallow up death in 
victory. 

In the light of the illustration we have 
given, may be seen the advantages of the 
confession of Christ. All direction of the 
attention toward Christ and the heavenly 
church, while it is obeying the warm at- 
traction that we have received, is also 
opening the pores (to speak metallically) 
for more. The vital spirit of heaven cir- 
culates through, and takes possession of 
us by a belief and confession of Christ. 





Endure Chastening, 


‘* He that taketh not his cross and followeth after 
me, is not worthy of me. He that findeth his life 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake, 
shall find it.” Matt. 10: 38, 39. 


Manifold temptations are the inherit- 
ance of the believer. They fall to him as 
a part of his portion,—to every one that 
the Lord receiveth asason. Yet as no 
chastening is for the present joyous, but 
grievous, in seasons of protracted trial it 
is natural for us to faint and sigh to be 
delivered out of our trouble. Perhaps we 
are not impatient of pain as such, but we 
think if we could be once set free from 
our ever-intruding cares, or our bodily 
infirmities, or some undesirable connec- 
tion, or whatever messenger of Satan is 
buffeting us, we should be in a way to 
make much more improvement, and serve 
the kingdom of God much more success- 
fully. We have besought God more than 
thrice that it might depart from us, but 
he has not regarded our complaints ; and 
each one thinks there is no sorrow like 
his sorrow. These feelings are natural, 
but it can be easily shown that they are 
not becoming in those who know that the 
very hairs of their head are all numbered. 
There is good reason why we should not 
think strange concerning the fiery trials 
which try us, and why we should cheer- 
fully ‘wait out God’s leisure.’ If we 
should be brought out into the wide place 
we desire, before our communication with 
God is free enough to insure us abundant 
spiritual supplies, we should be in danger 
of straying here and there, and consuming 
his blessing upon our lusts, It is better 
to do nothing than to do wrong,—and to 
be in custody, than to be doing ourselves 
injury ; and suffering is like a school, 
where we are kept still, and in an impres- 
sible state to hear instruction, and at the 
same time kept out of mischief. We may 
be sure this necessary restraint will be 
taken off as fast as we are qualified to 
improve our liberty. 

It wassaid of some, ‘they were tortured, 
not accepting deliverance, that they might 
obtain a better resurrection.’ In a like 
spirit may the believer many times, in- 
stead of praying to be delivered, not ac- 
cept deliverance though it is offered, till 
he is sure that all God’s will is fulfilled. 
Otherwise he will ‘change the side but 
not the pain.’ Painful discipline is still 
before him; the mode may be different, 
but not more endurable ; fer in any case 
it is death, death to the flesh—and he 
only saves his life in one way to lose it in 
another. Ifwe get out of the slough 
‘on the side next our own house’ it will 
still be between us and Mount Zion.— 





NO. 12. 


The ‘better resurrection’ is always at 
the utmost length of our trouble. Let 
patience have her perfect work ; then we 
shall disarm our enemy ; then we have 
made ourselves invulnerable. Trouble is 
a joke. Eternal peace is our reality.— 
‘The God of all grace, who hath called 
us unto his eternal glory by Jesus Christ, 
after that ye have suffered awhile, make 
you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle 
you,’ This benediction of the apostle 
will be realized by every believer. Suf- 
fering exercises faith, and strength comes 
by exercise ; and the end is an immovable 
foundation in God. 

Men do not always value things for 
what they can do, Some things are valu- 
able for what grows on them, and some 
for the pleasure their beauty affords— 
The ox is valuable to its owner for his 
labor, but the sheep is valuable for the 
growth of its wool, and the flower for 
its beauty. We may suppose it so with 
God’s ‘ inheritance in his saints.” ‘ For 
his pleasure we are and were created,’ 
and he is not more delighted with our 
services, than with the growth of what 
he admires in our character. If we can 
offer to him only the ‘odor of a sweet 
smell,’ we are blessed enough. 











History of Newspapers. 


The first newspaper was issued monthly in 
manuscript form, in the republic of Venice, 
and was called the Gazetta, probably froma 
farthing coin peculiar to Venice, and which 
was the common price at which it was sold.— 
Thirty volumes of it are still preserved in 
Florence. 

It was long supposed that the first newspa- 
per Se in England was at the epoch of 
the Spauish Armada, but it bas been discover- 
ed that the copies of that bearing the imprint 
of 1538, in the British Museum, were forge- 
ries. There is no doubt that the puny ances- 
tor of the myriads of broad sheets was not 
published in London til] 1622—150 years af- 
ter the art of printing had been discovered ; 
and it was nearly 100 years more before a 
daily paper was ventured upon. 

Periodical papers seem first to have been 
used by the English in the times of the Com- 
monwealth, and were then called ‘ weekly 
news-books.’ Some of them had most whim- 
sical titles. It was common with the the early 
papers to have a blank page, which was filled 
up, in the paucity of news, by selections from 
the Scriptures. 

The first newspaper printed in North Amer- 
ica was printed iu Boston, in 1690. Only one 
copy of that paper is known to be in existence. 
Tt was deposited in the State Paper Office in 
London, and was about the size of an ordinary 
sheet of letter-paper. It was stopped by the 
government. The Boston News-Letter was the 
first regular paper. It was first issued in 1704, 
and was a by John Allen, in Pudding 
Lane. The contents of some of the early 
numbers were very peculiar. It had a speech 
of Quecn Anne to Parliament, delivered 120 
days previously, and this was the latest news 
from England. 

In one of the early numbers there was an 
announcement that by order of the Postmaster 
General of North America, the post between 
Boston and New-York sets out once 4 fort- 
night. Nevro men, women and children were 
advertised to be sold ; and a call was made up- 
on a woman who had stolen a piece of fine lace 
worth 14s. a yard, and upon another who had 
conveyed a piece of fine calico under her rid- 
ing hood, to return the same or be exposed in 
the newspapers. 

This pioneer paper was published for 74 
years ; it was the leading Tory paper, prior to 
the Revolution. The Boston Gazette was the 
organ of the patriots, and was issued at Water- 
town. At the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary war, there were but thirty-seven news- 
papers in the United States. Of this number 
only eight were committed to the British Gov- 
ernment, but five others were brought over. 
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The oldest existing newspaper in Massachu- 
setts, was the Worcester Spy, first published 
in this city during 1770, but removed to the 
western part of the State on the occupation of 
Boston by the British troops.—N. £. Spir- 
itualis¢. 


The Bible in Newspaper Form,--A 
nieeting has been held at the Tabernacle, N. Y. 
city, to consider the propriety of printing the 
Bible in vewspaper form. Mr. Solomon Jen- 
ner presided. The Rev. Messrs. Parker, Gra- 
ham, Wood, Loomis, and others addressed the 
assembl It is proposed to print portions 
of the Bible in newspaper form for gratuitous 
circulation among the lowest and poorest class- 
es. Itis hoped that by the successful carry- 
ing out of such a plan, many persons who 
would otherwise never read the Scriptures may 
be brought to a knowledge of their truths and 
precepts, and be profited thereby unto the 
salvation of their souls. a gay measures 
were taken to raise a fund for this purpose. 
-—Independent. 











Co Correspondents. 


M. G.—We prefer not to publish your “ Questions to Whom 
they may Concern,” as we think the majority of our readers 
have already satisfactorily solved them. 

4. R., Geneseo.—We make no particular }bjections to the 
leading idea of your communications, viz., that there should 
bo a state of equality among the children of men ; but as they 
simply essay to establish the truth of principles which have 
been repeatedly di din the of the Circular, and 
do not shed any additional light on the same, we respectfully 
decline publishing them. 





LeTrERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—S. & B 
Hutchins, R. §. Stanton, H. M. Yates. 
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Theories of Love. 

In meditating on the subject of false love we 
have come to the conclusion that it is the source 
of nearly all the evils and disasters that men and 
women are subject to. The connection of cause 
and effect in this case is somewhat intricate ; and 
the seducing charm of false love, like the intoxi- 
cation of rum or of opium, is so potent that we 
may fail to show and make believed the truth of 
our assertions; but we still repeat the conviction 
that the subtle idolatry of heart which young 
persons are drawn into toward each other at the 
outset of life, is that to which all their subsequent 
aches and pains, and wrinkles and woes, down to 
the time when death draws the curtain, may be 
referred. Other passions may operate subver- 
sively, influencing the same result, as the appetite 
for food, &c., but none are more radical and ener- 
getic, than the amative, and none have been so 
shielded from the eye of reason and scientific 
treatment. 

Of late years the world has awakened to 
the importance of physiological and hygienic 
truth, and the result has been a great movement 
for reform in eating and drinking. ‘The alimen- 
tive pission has been put under bonds. Temper- 
ance societies have had the field. When will 
there be a movement against amative drunken- 
ness, which heaven knows is a vastly more preva- 
lent form of sensuality than ever rum intoxica- 
tion was? When will the first word of warning 
be uttered by the pulpit or the press against 
that fatal enticement which novel writers and 
poets are doing their best to garnish with the 
tints of romance, and which even the church 
takes pains in every manner to sanctify and com- 
mend? In truth, the world has not yet begun to 
have a right theory on the subject of love, let alone 
practice, which is of course behind its theory.— 
The love which is endorsed by society, and which 
all young men and women are expected to ‘fall’ 
into, as preliminary to marriage, is for the most 
part false love. On this subject, society is now 
just where it was fifty years ago in respect to 
temperance, when ministers, deacons, and people, 
alike took their dram, and it was not considered 
respectable in any body to be without a little of 
the ‘good creature’ to offer to a friend. 

As specimens of the extent to which our best 
literature is pervaded with the advocacy of what 
the plainest name for is love-drunkenness, we 
present a couple of paragraphs which have lately 
come under our eyes. Life Illustrated has a 
story setting forth the commencement of a young 
couple’s marrige-life as follows : 

“ The bride was fair and elegant, and the bride- 

m was manly and noble. It was not a mere 
match, either; it was the work of nothing but 
love. She seemed to be bound up in him; and 
he appeared too fond of her to permit her to be 
even a moment out of his presence. Everybody 
remarked these things; and everybody was free 
enough to comment pleasantly on them. If ever 














a married couple had reason to receive the hearty 
congratulations of their friends, and to indulge in 
the brightest hopes for the future, certainly Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Judge were that very couple.” 


The story then goes on, without any very dis- 
tinct logical connection, to relate the miserable 
shipwreck of this happy couple, the abandonment 
of his wife by tho husband, and her own suicide, 
The mischief is ascribed to the influence of bad 
company, or something of that sort, but to our 
mind the whole clue to the disaster is plainly 
contained in the above description of their set- 
ting out. There was idolatrous love in the case 5 
an unreligious, heathenish fire; a tormenting ego- 
tism in the breast directed towards each other» 
that the universe itself never could satisfy. In 
any such case there is the surest prediction of 
future trouble, because God is at war with idola- 
try ; and yet it is commonly believed that love is 
not love unless it is made up of this spirit of per- 
sonal worship and sentimental intoxication. 

The following example of popular love descrip- 
tion is from a new volume of poetry, extracts from 
which we find in the Home Journal : 


Tis so beyond conceiving sweet 
To love and be beloved in turn, 
That lovers talk, whene’er they meet, 
Only their joy to teach and learn. 
They tell how dearly they adore; 
Will not believe that they’re believed ; 
And tell the tidings o’er and o’er, 
And kiss to make their words conceived ; 
And then take hands with sighs’ soft speech, 
And tell the same sweet tale again ; 
The same stoeet mystery learn and teach ; 
And kiss and kiss to make it plain. 
Beloved tautologies of love ! 
Which ever, ever both repeat ; 
Which never, never seem to prove 
The point to either’s fond conceit; &c., &c. 


This is shrewdly and smoothly told, of quite a 
Shakespearian chime, and will be recognized as a 
picture of avery natural experience. Natural, 
but only as the idol infatuation of the Hindoo, or 
the dream of the opium-eater is natural. Such 
love does not, cannot last. Such fire hastens 
only the sooner the conversion of itself and all 
that it touches, into ashes. No two persons can 
long sustain to each other the complete illusion 
which such language supposes—an illusion which 
dismisses God from the view, and distorts every 
thing in the universe from its true proportion. 

We are not Shakers. Because we are deeply 
persuaded of the mischief of false love we do not 
therefore abjure the true attraction and union of 
the sexes. We believe in true love as the most 
glorious and invaluable gift of God, the real life- 
power of the resurrection. But it is love that 
has religion in it, that is purged of a selfish, ego- 
tistical will, that refuses to be intoxicated, and 
that leads the heart evermore in the ascending 
fellowship, that terminates in God. We de- 
nounce false love for the sake of giving place to 
the true. 





Church and State. 


In the March No. of Putnam’s Monthly, among 
the editorial notes on American Literature and 
Reprints, we find the following remarks touching 
a late work of Mr. G. L. Davis of Baltimore, on 
the subject of the toleration practised by the early 
colonists of Maryland : 


‘The great contest of the future—not unaccom- 
panied by the shedding of blood— he [Mr. Davis] 
thinks, will be between that atheism which is the 
proper ground-principle of the state, and that faith 
which is the essence of ethics. In the view of one 
party, the perfect state will ignore all merely re- 
ligious considerations, while in that of the other, 
@ perfect state and a perfect church are identical 
conceptions. But this statement overlooks the 
aid man has a right to expect from the progress 
of science, which, as soon as it shail have estab- 
lished the merely. natural sciences on a basis of 
true philosophy, will advance towards the solution 
of social problems. That there is a law for the 
organization of society, and all its powerful insti- 
tutions—such as the state, the church, the uni- 
versity, the family, the workshop—cannot admit 
of a doubt; and we have no more doubt, that man 
will attain to the knowledge of this law. Our 
moral and social sciences are yet in the condition 
that astronomy was before Copernicus; but, in 
spite of their greater complexity and difficulty, 
will be reduced to the same order that astronomy 
has since been. As soon as it is once seen that 
these are sciences, and not collections of arbitrary 
dogmas, the world will proceed to reduce them to 
practice. Now, in science, there is no place for 
the question of toleration—which implies ‘uncer- 
tainty of opinion, and the consequent necessity of 
enduring all opinions, til] the truth is demonstra- 
ted. When that appears, the question is evisce- 
rated of its importance. Trvth is positive and 
imperative, and asserts itself without debate.” 


We agree with the opinion above expressed, 
that there isa law for the true organization of 
society—of the church, the state, &c. But who 
is to execute this law, or secure the practical re- 
alization of its truth? It seems to us that to at- 
tain this end we cannot rely, as this writer and 
others are disposed to do, on the progress of 
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science, i.e. of merely human science. It is not 
enough that truth should be discovered, to secure 
men’s acceptance of and obedience to it. Especially 
may this be said of such truth as that relating to 
the regeneration and redrganization of society, in 
church and state and social relations—truth that 
comes in collision with man’s selfishness, and with 
old-world institutions, In order to realize the 
acknowledged supremacy of the law of truth on 
these subjects, we must first have an embodiment 
of it in living examples. Such living examples 
will be the only demonstration of this kind of 
truth, that selfish men will yield to. <A people 
must arise who shall show forth in actual life the 
true working of the law above referred to. This 
people must become a power on earth, and advance 
until right becomes might. 

But is the truth concerning the right organiza- 
tion of the church and the state still undiscovered ? 
Is it a problem still to be solved? Is there yet 
no living embodiment and exemplification of the 
truth on this subject? As confessors of the actual 
sovereignty of Christ—declared by himself after 
his resurrection, when he said ‘ all power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth’—and more fully 
established at his 2d coming, we are constrained 
to maintain that in him, and in the body gathered 
by him, now in the spiritual, resurrection world, 
we already have a complete pattern of the true or- 
ganization, not only the spiritual, but the social and 
political ; for we believe they are all united in the 
heavenly state. We believe further, that there 
is already a beginning on earth, of the develop- 
ment of this heavenly church and state ; and that 
in proportion as the principles, polity and man- 
ners of the heavenly organization, become known 
and practically extended in this world, we shall 
see the accomplishment of those glorious predic- 
tions of the prophets who have foretold the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God in the last days. For 
example, see Dan. 2: 44. 

The following paragraphs from an article in the 
Berean, on ‘Our Relations to the Primitive 
Church,’ may be appropriately quoted on this 
subject :— 

The Primitive church is a political as well as 
ecclesiastical organization. Christ and his officers 
are kings, as well as priests. In the kingdom of 
heaven, the church is the state, and the state is 
the church. One cabinet administers both re- 
ligous and political affairs. As we have urged 
all who are seeking the true church to set their 
faces toward the spiritual centre, s0 we might by 
the same considerations urge all who are seeking 
the true form of government, the national organ- 
ization commissioned and destined of heaven to 
universal and perpetual dominion on earth as 
well as in heaven, to turn away from ‘ American 
institutions,’ French theories, and British pre- 
dictions. toward the nation that God has founded 
in the heavens. The true form of government is 
not a thing which remains yet to be worked out 
and tested. It was invented at least eighteen 
hundred years ago, and has been in actual oper- 
ation ever since the destruction of Jerusalem.— 
We may say of it, as we say of salvation—‘ It is 
finished.’ When God laid the foundations of the 
New Jerusalem, he gave the world its Capital.— 
When he set his Son upon the throne, he estab- 
lished a pelitical nucleus, which will ultimately 
gather about itself in federai union, the nations of 
the earth, or dash them in pieces. 

In short, che aim of all who aspire to be reform- 
ers of church, state, and society, should be, and 
we trust soon will be, not to arrange in some new 
form the patch-work of visible institutions, or to 
devise new schemes of their own, but to enter in- 
to amicable and intimate relations with the ec- 
clesiastical, national and social Phalanx which 
commenced a settlement on the everlasting mount 
eighteen hundred years ago, and is doubtless now 
ready to lay before the world the results of its 
labors and investigations. To all who reverence 
antiquity ; to all who look beyond and above 
themselves for wisdom ; to all who are sick of ex- 
isting institutiens, and the air-castles of crude re- 
formers ; to all who long for a tried, immovable, 
divine basis of religious, political and social organ- 
ization, we offer this advice :—‘Open communica- 
tion with the Primitive Church ; labor and pray 
that THE WILL OF GOD MAY BE DONE ON EARTH AS 
1T IS DONE IN HEAVEN.’ 





The Sunday Question. 

A motion made in the English House of Com- 
mons, to open the British Museum and National 
Gallery on Sunday afternoon, for the benefit of 
the public, excited an interesting debate in Par- 
liament, and occasioned considerable excitement 
among the people generally. Three hundred and 
ninety -five petitions in favor of a more strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath were put in circulation, 
but received only 38,000 signatures, averaging less 
than one hundred to each petition. These peti- 
tions were doubtless originated mainly by cler- 
gymen, who naturally enough thought their craft 
endangered, and purposed to do their utmost to 
preserve it from impending peril. The motion 
was lost—but evidently lost, not because a 





majority, of the members of Parliament were 





personally opposed to the motion, but because of 
‘the great amount of feeling that had been ex- 
pressed’ on the subject, as witnessed in the afore- 
said petitions. During the debate the govern- 
ment was appealed to for an opinion, and the 
Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, said that he 
was personally an anti-Sabbatarian, but felt com- 
pelled, as a minister, to vote against the motion, 
for the reason expressed in the italicized words 
above. In the course of the discussion Lord 
Stanley is reported to have said, ‘ that neither the 
‘early fathers of the Christian Church, nor the 
‘first founders of Protestantism, nor any con- 
‘tinental Protestant nation, ever dreamed of 
‘ there being harm or wrong in visiting objects 
‘of science, or works of art on that day. Luther 
‘had said: ‘If anywhere the day is made holy for 
‘the mere day’s sake—if any where any one sets 
‘up its observance on a Jewish foundation, then 
‘I order you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance 
‘on it, and to do any thing that shall reprove this 
‘encroachment on Christian liberty.’ Among the 
‘divines of the Church of England the name of 
‘ Paley was eminently distinguished, and he said : 
“Cessation upon Sunday from labor, beyond the 
‘time of attendance upon public worship, is not 
‘intimated in any passage of the New Testament ;? 
‘and again, ‘The resting omthat day from our 
‘employments, longer than we are detained from 
‘them by attendance upon religious worship, is, 
‘to Christians, an ordinance of human institu- 
‘tion,’ &. 

We are not prepared to affirm that more good 
than evil would have resulted from the adoption 
of the particular motion under consideration ; but 
we are, nevertheless, glad to have the Sunday 
question freely discussed occasionally. That it 
can be, is proof that the bigoted, Puritanical ele- 
ment is gradually giving place to a truer and more 
liberal sentiment. So long as the great mass of 
men are forced to toil for a living as they now do, 
it may be well that one day in seven should be 
set apart for other purposes; but in the true, 
final state of things, there will be no demand for 
any such provision: labor, recreation, worship, 
and improvements of all kinds, will go hand in 
hand—each receiving daily its due attention— 
thus superseding all necessity of the Sabbath as 
now observed. 


The agitation of the Sunday question, noticed 
above, reminds ue of an essay which has lain in 
our ‘contribution-box’ for some time past, and 


which we are inclined to insert. The writer ex. . 


presses himself with much frankness, but perhaps 
our readers will like it none the less on that ac- 
count : 

WHO ARE THE CHIEF SABBATH-BREAKERS ? 

Answer.—The crercy, because they do the 
greatest part of their week’s work on Sunday.— 
The Sabbath was appointed for a day of rest.— 
See Gen, 2: 2,3. Exodus 20:8—11, &c.; and 
under the Jewish law, no exception was made for 
the priests. It was carefully provided that the 
‘ wave offering’ should be presented by the priest 
‘on the morrow after the Sabbath.’ See Lev. 23 . 
11. Now let the clergy say for themselves, 
whether the Sabbath is their day of rest. They 
almost uniformly testify that their labors on the 
Sabbath are so severe that they are obliged to lay 
stillorn Munday—i. e., the people’s Sabbath is 
their work-day, and the people’s work-day is 
their Sabbath. They may say they labor during 
the week, to prepare for the services on the Sab- 
bath. But this answers no purpose except that 
of evading the point in question. I ask azain, Is 
not Sunday to them, farther from being a day of 
rest, than any other day of the week? 

As to preparing for the Sabbath, during the 
week, it is well known that many ministers, es- 
pecially those who Fave been long in the service, 
have a large stock of sermons beforehand, and can 
safely preach the same sermon twice in the same 
place ; or by removing from one church to another 
once in four or five years—as the modern custom 
is--can make a few hundred sermons answer for 
their life-time. Moreover, they are greatly aided 
in the matter of keeping their stock good, by fre- 
quent exchanges—assistance from traveling a- 
gents, &c.,&c. So that it may reasonably be 
doubted whether their labors during the week are 
in general very burdensome. Their week’s work 
is chiefly done on Sunday, and they are therefore 
the chief transgressors of the law, concerning the 
Sabbath; assuming as they insist we must, that 
the law of the Sabbath is still in force. 

It should be observed further, that they are 
paid for their labors on the Sabbath, and actu- 
ally get their living by Sabbath breaking. Works 
of mercy and necessity are allowed to tho people 
on the Sabbath, but the clergy are specially priv- 
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ileged to make money on that day. A layman 
would be condemned as an outrageous criminal 
who should make a practice of doing jobs for 
money on Sunday ; but a holy minister may do a 
day’s work at preaching, and take his seven dol- 
slar for it on Sunday, without a word of censure’ 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EUROPE. 

The principal items of news by the last arrivals 
are, the birth of a son to the Emperor Louis Napole- 
on, and the strong probability of peace. It was 
generally believed that the terms of peace had 
been agreed upon at the Paris Conferences, and 
that a treaty is about to be concluded and signed.— 
It is said to be only awaiting the arrival of the 
Prussian Minister, Baron Manteuffel, who has been 
sent for, and is daily expected, to join in the final 
settlement. Louis Napoleon is represented as the 
leading character in the proceedings and as working 
the cards as far as possible to his own advantage.— 
He is said to be anxious to get himself and his fam- 
ily recognized as legitimate sovereigns by the rest 
of the crowned heads of Europe, and the course of 
events indicate that there is a prospect of his suc- 
cess. : 

The birth of a son tothe French Emperor took 
place on the 16th of March. Voluminous accounts 
of the affair and the proceedings incident thereto 
fill the papers, and every conceivable means was re- 
sorted to to make the event as imposing and court- 
ly and as much a matter of public attention as pos- 
sible. For days previous the ‘ imperial baby-clothes’ 
and other nursery appointments in countless profu- 
sion and of every conceivable variety were exhibit- 
ed to gazing crowds; and the etiquette to be obser- 
ved when the birth should take place, the time and 
place and manner of attendance, of the Ministers of 
State and other Government officials, the members 
of the Royal family and of the imperial household, 
down to the grooms and waiting maids, the ceremo- 
nies of the occasion, and the manner in which every 
thing was to be done, were prescribed beforehand 
with the most minute and ridiculous exactness.— 
The princes and chief dignitaries of the Empire were 
called in to witness the birth, which is stated to have 
been a difficult one, and to have been seriously em- 
barrassed by the presence of so many strangers, cal- 
ling into exercise all the skill and presence of mind 
of the medical attendants. Intelligence of the event 
was immediately telegraphed to all parts of Europe, 
and congratulations received inreturn. The boy is 
described as rosy, plump, well made, and with a sur- 
prising abundance of chestnut-colored hair, resem- 
bling his father’s. The name given to him is Napo- 
leon Eugene-Louis-Jean-Joséph. The reasons for 
these names are very simple. He is called Napoleon 
and Louis after his father ; Eugene from his mother 
Eugenie ; Jean after the Pope, who is to be his god- 
father, and Joseph in compliment to his intended 
godmother, the Queen of Sweden, whose name is 
Josephine. Napoleon and the Empress are to act as 
godfather and godmother to all the children born on 
the same day throughout France. It is calculated 
from statistical tables that the number of these must 
be about 2,500, each one of whom is to receive a 
gift of 3000 francs. All the boys must be named 
Louis Eugene, and all the girls Eugenie Louise. 

WAR BETWEEN COSTA RICA AND NICARAGUA. 

By the last arrival from San Juan intelligence 
has been received of the breaking out of a war be- 
tween these two countries. The Central Americans 
are somewhat alarmed at the prospect of Fillibuster 
rule in that country, and are endeavoring to make 
common cause and put it down. For this purpose 
the Government of Costa Rica declared war, and an 
address was issued by the President to the people of 
Central America, calling upon them to rise and ex- 
terminate the American invaders. At the latest 
accounts the Costa Ricans had retired on the ap- 
proach of Gen. Walker’s forces. 

OREGON. 

Late intelligence from this quarter brings accounts 
of serious Indian outbreaks and indiscriminate 
slaughter of the white population. But the general 
impression seems to be that these hostilities of the 
Indians are occasioned by the aggressions of the 
whites, who it is said are waging a war of extermi- 
nation on them and compelling all, whether friend or 
foe, to take up arms for their own self-defence. The 
Tribune publishes extracts from the dispatches of 
the army officers, which reveals a system of outrages 
on the part of certain of the inhabitants, too bad 


even for savages. 
KANSAS. 


There is a prospect, as the spring opens, of renew- 
ed interest and renewed activity in the matter of 
emigration to Kansas. The late victory of the Re- 
publican party in the House of Representatives will 
probably give it quite an impetus. The Kansas in- 
vestigating committee have been appointed, and 
have started on their mission. The Free State Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Robinson, and Col. Lane, one of the Sen- 
ators-elect, have visited Washington for the purpose 
of conferring with their friends, and left again to 
return to Kansas. The report that the President 








proves to have been unfounded, or at least if he 
had any such intention he has abandoned it. 





ITEMS. 


—We notice in the papers a state- 
ment of the death in Palestine, in November last, of 
Mrs. ©. A, Minor, known to most of our readers 
perhaps, as the author of a book of travels in that 
country, entitled Meshullam, and the founder of a 
mission there for the amelioration of the condition 
of the Jews, by instructing them in the art of Eu- 
ropean agriculture and civilization. 


—The supply of gold from California 
continues unabated, and a paragraph in a California 
paper thus sums up the prospect for the future : 

‘* The indications from the interior are, that the 
next six months will be the most prolificin producin 
gold dust, of any period of that duration since gol 
was first discovered. The improved methods of wash- 
ing are such, that in many places one man can do 
as much as a half dozen could formerly, with the old 
fashioned mode of separating the gold from the 
earth.” 

—Mr. Greeley has recently paid a visit 
to Mt. Vernon, the family estate of Gen. Washington, 
and gives a rather forlorn picture of its present 
condition. He says: ‘The march of ruin for the 
last six or eight years has been fearfully rapid.— 
All the fences in sight¢ from the mansion are in the 
last stage of decay ; the plants and shrubbery have 
sadly fallen away; the negro-huts and barn are 
very far gone ; and the whole place has an aspect of 
forlorn neediness which no description can ade- 
quately paint. The woods which closely approach 
the tomb are full of fallen, decaying trees, as well 
as tangled with briers; the soil of the garden and 
level, untimbered grounds, was evidently once fer- 
tile and productive, but now is in the last stages of 
exhaustion and sterility.’ 


—Considerable sensation has been cre- 
ated in New York, by a trial for divorce of a rather 
peculiar character. The suit was brought by Mr. 
Richard Cox, an Episcopalian minister of high stand- 
ing, and rector of a fashionable church in the upper 
part of the City ; and was based on the plea that his 
wife was guilty of adultery in several specific instan- 
ces and had visited houses of ill fame with that intent. 
In summing up, the court charged the jury that there 
was no proof to sustain the specific charges; and a 
verdict was given in favor of the defendant on all 
the issues made. 


—An exchange paper is responsible for 
the following : ‘* A son of Erin having hired his ser- 
vices to cut some ice, was asked if he could use the 
cross-cut saw. He replied ‘he could surely.’ He was 
sent accordingly in company with his co-laborer to 
cut some ice. On reaching the centre of the pond the 
saw was produced with both handles still in their 
places. The verdant son looking at the saw very 
coolly, put his hand in his pocket, and drawing from 
it a cent, turned to his companion and raising the 
cent, said, ‘now Jammie fare play ; head or tail, who 
goes below?” 


—Mr. John M. Clayton of Delaware 
stated recently in the Senate, that the cost of pub- 
lishing Lieut. Wilkes’s book, which grew out of 
the Antarctic Exploring Expedition, has already 
amounted to a million and a quarter of dollars! 
He also stated that Commodore Perry’s book on 
Japan has cost the Government two hundred thous- 
and dollars, while three hundred thousand dollars 
is the estimate for printing the reports and engrav- 
ings of the reconnoisances of the Pacific Kailroad 
routes. These expenses, let it be considered, are not 
for any work done in the expeditions referred to, 
but are simply the cost of getting an account of 
them on paper in readiness for circulation. 


—The Evening Post has the following 
piece of court gossip: We are authentically advised 
that the Princess Royal of England, now in the six- 
teenth year of her age, is betrothed to Prince Frede- 
rick of Prussia, a young gentleman some nine years 
her senior; and that they will be married probably 
in the course of the current year. 

—The Vitriol throwers are again at 
work in N. York city. Two ladies, returning from 
a concert have recently had their cloaks destroyed 
by it. And we have seen other instances mentioned 
in the papers. 

—The Tribune says it understands that 
a responsible party has written to Prof. Liebig, offer- 
ing him $5,000 to come to this country and deliver a 
course of lectures. 





NapoLeon AND JosEPHINE.—The Evening Post 
has a paragraph in relation to the descendants of 
these two persons, in which it brings out a fact 
which we think it says truly, is well worth 
mention : : 

“ There is one circumstance connected with the 
fate of the family of Napoleon which historians 
have not yet observed, but which is well worth 
mention. Napoleon the Great set aside his own 
best friend and counsellor, Josephine, to obtain 





had ordered the arrest of the Free State officers 


an heir to the throne of France. He married a 
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Princess of Austria, and by her he had a son.— 
That birth was the culminating point of yd ot 
er and his dignity. From thence he did nothing 
but descend. He died in exile—his son also.— 
Who succeeded to his name, his fame, his power ? 
The child of Hortense, who was the chile of Jo- 
sephine! In the person of the Emperor of the 
French, we find not the offspring of Napoleon 
the Great, but the offspring of his discarded wife. 
What an illustration of the truth of the adage, 
*That it is man who proposes, but God who dis- 


poses !”? 





An Oneida Journal. 

Friday, April 4.—The Spring advances—we 
have warm, pleasant weather—the birds sing 
sweetly—the hills in the East look bare and 
brown—the polyanthus is blossoming in the flow- 
er-garden ; and yet a company of men worked 
the whole day in shoveling through a snow-drift 
that has blocked up the road all winter. The 
drift extended about a quarter of a mile, averaging 
from three to five feet deep——The gardeners 
are grafting, pruning, preparing hot-beds, etc. 

Saturday evening, April 5.—Conversation on 
the subject of health,—partly suggested by the 
sickness of two or three elderly persons at the 
present time. The result of the discussion was a 
renewed appreciation of Christ as a Savior of 
the body as well as the soul, and a united confes- 
sion of faith in the resurrection power that raised 
him from the dead. We believe that same power 
is now at work in believers, and, despite all ap- 
pearances, giving them a basis of ErERNAL HEALTH. 
We have to acknowledge with gratitude the gen- 
eral good health enjoyed by the association the 
past winter. There has, on the whole, been an 
improvement on any preceding winter. No death 
has occurred in the different associations during 
the last twelve months, 

Tuesday, April 8.—‘ Bees’ every day in the 
parlor from one till two, working on travelling 
bags, and braiding hats. They are generally ac- 
companied with reading of some sort. Latterly 
we have read ' Baron Trenck’—an autobiography, 
full of daring adventures, hair-breadth escapes, 
and misfortunes. As a tale it is entertaining, and 
(if we may credit the whole story, which, howev- 
er, some thought would require considerable ef- 
ort,) is instructive as showing what wonders 
may be achieved by a person when he per- 
sues an object with single-eyed devotion. At the 
same time, it illustrates the short-sightedness and 
foolish weakness of man, when unenlightened by 
the spirit of God. One is ready to exclaim after 
reading ‘Baron Trenck,’ How much this man 
endured and accomplished, and yet how blunder- 
ing and unfortunate! 

More Ranvom Nores.—lIn respect to love 
there isan experience that all will have to 
meet, whether old or young. That is, the 
will of their passtons will have to be broken 
in them. We talk about breaking the will 
in case of children, and it is cqually true 
that there is a willin every individual pas- 
sion: there is a will in Alimentiveness, in 
Approbativeness, and in Amativeness ;-—and 
before we can be organized into the body of 
Christ, and become possessed by the spirit of 
God, that will must be brokeh, and given up, 
made humble and submissive. We must let 
in another will, superior to it—-the will of God. 
If the will of the spirit prevails over the will of 
the flesh, the person learns two lessons, not 
only not to love falsely, but how to love as pleases 
God. 7 “ ° The human heart 
is” elastic, like a sponge, which after being 
squeezed of its contents, returns immediately 
to its receptive condition, and sucks up the 
next thing offered to it with the same avidity as 
before. Sometimes when an idolatrous affee- 
tion has been pressed out-of the heart, a per- 
son imagines his power of loving is gone.— 
But God’s object is to make place for a new 
attraction, and our hope always is, when our 
hearts are squeezed and seem to be empty, 
that we shall draw in a greater portion of 
Christ. It may be necessary that our hearts 
should be squeezed again and again, before 
they will be meet vessels of the pure love of 
God ; but we come out of every pressure purer 
than before, and we shall get so at last that 
evil spirits will let us alone, and we shall love 
in peace—eat our meat with gladyess and sin 
gleness of heart, praising God. 





. . . . Nothing more impairs authority thana too 
ae or indiscreet exertion of it. If thunder 
itself was to be continued it would excite no more 
terror than the noise of a mill; and we should sleep 
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School Hints, 


As the best part of education is the drawing 
out of the mind and powers of the pupil, we vary 
the ordinary recitations from the text-book with 
exercises adapted to this end. Ina geography 
class, for instance, we give the name of some 
man distinguished in history to each scholar, and 
require him to prepare himself by biographical 
reading, or by any means within reach, to give an 
account of the person and his achievements, in- 
cluding also whatever is of note respecting the 
country and the age in whieh he lived. The more 
varied the assortment of names, the better the 
collection, reference being had however, to some 
connection of living interest between the subjects 
and the present time. In this way our boys have 
brought together a series of historical notes of 
persons of whom they will find it an advantage to 
know something ; Sir Christopher Wren, the ar- 
chitect of St. Paul's, Sir Francis Drake, the naviga- 
tor, Machiavelli the Italian publicist, Brindley the 
engineer, Kepler the astronomer, Michael Angelo, 
Lord Bacon, Watt, Arkwright, &. 

For another exercise of the same kind, a list of 
various and distant countries is distributed to the 
class, one to each scholar, and after research, 
each reports as well as possible the characteris- 
tics and something of the history of the country 
which fell to his lot. Thus we have presented at 
one sitting, the facts about Denmark, Brazil, 
Egypt, and Siam; their location, government, re- 
ligion, productions, natural curiosities, &c., each 
in the language, and according to the notes of the 
boys themselves. 

A third variation of the same plan is, to teke 
the principal inventions and discoveries, as gun- 
powder, the steam engine, paper, printing, glass, 
&c., and distribute them for the clase to report. 
their several histories, and the circumstances of 
their origin. This method combines in a natural 
way geography and history, and enlivens both 
with the interest of personal narrative. 

A Teacuer. 





Communism vs. Life-Drudgery. 


‘ When literature is the sole business of life, it 
becomes a drudgery: when we are able to resort 
to it only at certain hours, it is a charming re- 
laxation. In my earlier years T was a banker’s 
clerk, obliged to be at the desk every day from 
ten till five o’clock; and I never shall. forget the 
delight with which, on returning home, I used 
to read and write during the evening.’—Table- 
Talk of Samuel Rogers. 

The above saying of the English poct strikes 
us as true: and a similar remark, we think, 
might receive amore general application. Is it 
not true, that if we make the pursuit of any sin- 
gle vocation the sole business of life, it becomes 
a ‘drudgery ?’? How false and unnatural, then 
is that system of society which binds its subjects 
to a single course of action for life, with the sim- 
ple object in view of ‘getting a living.’ Com- 
munism makes an end of such life-drudgery, by 
offering individuals that change and variety of 
occupation which their natures demand. 





Radishes in Greenland. 

Dr. Kane says he found radishes growing in 
Uppernavik, GreenJand, in the seventy-fourth de- 
gree of North Latitude, where the air was of a 
temperature at which no gardener below that lat- 
itude would have expected them to grow. He 
saw them in the garden of the Governor of that 
Danish settlement, and thus speaks of their culti- 
vation and the pleasure which the sight of them 
at the table gave him: 


“A little paling, white and garden-like, inclosed 
about ten feet of prepared soil, covered with heavy 
glass frames; under which, in spite of the hoar-frost 
that gathered on them, we could. detect a few 
bunches of crucifers, green radishes, and turnip 
tops. * * * * 

“ At last came the crowning act of hospitality; 
on the bottem of a blue saucer, radiating ‘ike the 
spokes of a wheel or the sticks of a Delaware’s 
camp-fire, crisp, pale yet blushing at their tips, 
and crowned on with its little verdant tuft— 
ten radishes! Talk of the mango of Luzon and 
the mangostine of Borneo, the cherimoya of Peru, 
the pine of Sumatra, the Seckel pear of Schuylkilt 
meadows ; but the palate must cease to have a 
memory before I yield a place to any of them 
alongside of the ten radishes of Uppernavik.’’ 

On this paragraph the Independent remarks : 

“Dr, Kane doubtless relished radishes more than 
Seckel pears during his Northern tour, because 
pears or apples did not grow on the trees in that 
country. If they did, they must have. been Spit- 
zenbergs. But the example of the Danish culti- 
vator should be imitated by our own gardeners 
who might have radishes far earlier than they 
usually get them, and with less trouble than he 
doub:less had to raise them for the palate of the 
Arctic navigator.” 





.... Aloving heart incloses within itself an 





in tranquillity, when it roared the loudest. 


fading and eternal Eden. 





Table Talk--byp 3. G. N. 


In order to eat and drink with satis- 
faction, and have good digestion, we 
must be thankful to God, and discern the 
divine element in our food. The things 
before us are not mere material substan- 
ces—prosaic articles ; they are expressions 
of God ; and that we may have the true 
benefit of them we must understand and 
interpret the poetry there isin them.— 
Animals may eat to advantage without 
understanding what they eat, but human 
beings cannot ; and in proportion as they 
are intelligent, there is a necessity of ac- 
quainting themselves with the positive 
character of what they eat. If we are 
intelligent enough to know that there is 
a God, and that he quickeneth all things, 
and that thankfulness to him, is due; 
then we are intelligent enough to make 
eating and drinking an injury to us, if it 
is destitute of the accompaniment of 
thanksgiving. Without thanksgiving we 
eat brutally ; not harmoniously ; not ac- 
cording to our nature. In order to be 
thankful we must first be contented, for 
we cannot be thankful until we are con- 
tented, any more than a cistern can over- 
run until it is full, Contentment is the 
fullness, and thankfulness is the overflow. 
‘Every creature, of God is good, if it is 
receiyed with thanksgiving, and sancti- 
fied by the word ot God and prayer.— 
This is a universal prescription for good 
digestion. 
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fome Paragraphs. 


PLLILISLIIIS ISIS 


a 
THE ‘POOR IN SPIRIT.’ 


‘Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed 
are the meek : for they shall inherit the 
Earth.’ Matt. 5: 3, 5. 


I was led of late to a fresh appreciation 
of the spirit and beauty of these words 
of Christ, from seeing a striking manifes- 
tation of the opposite spirit. At the par- 
lor of a hotel where I had occasion to put 
up for the night, a lady came in, and ta- 
king a seat, gave vent in a haughty tone 
to her indignation at some alleged delin- 
quency of the hotel-keeper, as to her ac- 
commodations, or some affront that she 
thought she had received from him or the 
attendants. She ‘knew her position,’ she 
said, and was ‘able to pay for what she 
had.’ She had ‘boarded for thirteen 
years, knew ali about the matter, and 
what were her rights.’ She ‘ wanted no 
impudence ,from the man who kept the 
house, or from -the servants, and she 
would not have it—would not bear it.’— 
She, would have them to know that there 
were other hotels,’ &c. 

Unhappy woman ! thought I, how mis- 
taken you are in thinking you know your 
position. Surely, if you knew your posi- 
tion, in the sight of God, and had the 








true sense and feelings that belong to it,’ 


your haughtiness would give place. to hu- 


mility ; you would see the folly of pride, 


and would be thankful for salvation, at 


any cost of worldly wealth or position. 
8. 


THE CONFESSION OF CHRIST. 

Never did the confession of Christ ap- 
pear to me so essential as at the present 
time. It has been to me like a pure 
stream from the fountain of life, which 
grows broader and deeper according to my 
needs. When I first confessed Christ I 
thought that was sufficient, and that it 


was unnecessary to repeat it; but I now 
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see that there is no end to the confession 
of Christ. It is not merely a duty ; it is 
also a pleasure ; it is an act of worship 
that we would not dispense with if we 
could. I believe our confession of Christ 
will grow brighter and brighter, as he and 
the glorious church which surrounds him 


gain the control of our attention. 


E. W. 


A PSALM. 

O Lord, we lean on thee, and find thine 
arm under us. We commit our ways to 
thee, and thou bringest to pass our de- 
sires, We tiust thee, and thou failest 
not. Thou shinest into our hearts, and 
thy presence is balm and peace. Joy 
springs up like a fountain, and maketh 
the countenance to be glad. The shad- 
owing clouds flee away. The heart laughs, 
and the face brightens, and radiates the 
inward happiness. We do not say, Let 
this be as we would, or that be as we 
think it should, and then we will be hap- 
py. Thou makest us happy freely, as a 
spring in the desert, and as flowers in the 
snow. *? 


THE PRIMARY C ALLING. 

Much has been said and written about 
individual callings. It is rightly affirmed 
that every person is naturally adapted to 
fulfill a particular function—that God 
has endowed him with abilities and tal- 
ents which peculiarly fit him for a certain 
place and office in the machinery of socie- 
ty. Communists accept this doctrine, 
and justly find fault with the present so- 
cial arrangements of the world, which of- 
ten compel people to toil in positions 
which they are not naturally adapted to 
fill, and without hope of developing their 
chief powers. Still, we are learning in 
the discipline of the Association, that 
in an important sense the first and most 
important calling of every one, is, to do 
whatsoever his hands find todo, to cultivate 
a disposition which cheerfully embraces 
every opportunity afforded to perform 
good service ; that does not daintily select 
what it might naturally prefer to do, and 
reject other things, but heartily says, ‘I 
love to serve anywhere and everywhere,’ 
and promptly seeks to do the same. There 
is no danger -but that a person possessed 
of such a spirit will sooner or later, under 
the Providence of God, find his proper 
place : he will constantly gravitate toward 
it, and every thing will conspire to help 
him into it. ‘ He that doeth his will shall 
know of the doctrine ;’ and he that seeks 
to serve to the best of his ability is ina 
fair way to work out his destiny. tT 

a 





A Forty Years’ Miracle, 

In making a late search among the 
landmarks of the olden time, an interest- 
ing memorigi was discovered in the track 
of God’s chosen people, which it would 
seem has, to a great extent, been over- 
Jooked by travelers in all ages. In any 
extended line of reconnoissance in a rough 
country, monuments at convenient points, 
with appropriate inscriptions, are a help 
as long as they remain standing, to all 
who come after. Even in our individual 


with such monuments, which seem to 
bring to remembrance the instances of 
God’s lave. 

In the books of Exodus and Numbers, 
we have definite accounts of God’s provi- 
dence, in protecting and sustaining his 
chosen people, in their progress from 





Egypt to their encampment in the wil- 


experience, we can see the way dotted 





derness of Paran. This brings us to the 
scene of their rebellion and unbelief in 
rejecting the offer of the promised land, 
and to the commencement of their wan- 
derings during forty years. 

Hitherto, we see that their food had 
been supplied in a miraculous manner, 
in the form of manna, and in all other 
respects their wants were cared for. And 
a long time after, when the people pass- 
ed over Jordan, and had encamped at 
Gilgal, it is intimated that the manna 
ceased. But there is a period of more 
than forty years between these two 
points, during which very little account 
is given of their circumstances. It is in- 
teresting to look at some facts in this con- 
nection, and for this, the computations 
below are essential. 

The peninsula of Sinai, situated be- 
tween the Gulf of Suez, and the Arabian 
Gulf, which are arms of the Red Sea, 
contains ahout 9,000 square miles. The 
wilderness comprehended between this 
tract, and the south boundary of Canaan, 
contains about 20,000 square miles. This 
was, and still is, a sterile country, with 
numerous ravines and rocks, and a chain 
of mountains extending from the head of 
the Arabian Gulf, nearly to the Dead 
Sea, A short time previous to the event 
we are considering, God directed Moses 
to number the people. From the data 
of that census, which we gather from 
Numbers, chaps. 1, 2, and 3, we deduce 
the sum total equal to 2,491,200. This 
great multitude were condemned to wan- 
der forty years in that barren land, near- 
ly surrounded by hostile nations, until 
the 603,550 men who rebelled, shall have 
died. 

It would seem, that however they 
were otherwise, they were not troubled 
with the question, ‘ What shall we eat ? 
or what shall we drink ? or, wherewithal 
shall we be clothed ?’ for they had ex- 
perience enough in that line. Here we 
can see the memorial alluded to. With- 
out a commissary department, without 
apy business relations, without any ar- 
rangements with the surrounding people 
for supplies, and without the usual fruits 
of agriculture, they passed that long pe- 
riod, in health and comfort. So much so 
indeed that when they at last assembled 
on the plains of Moab, by Jordan, near 
Jericho, and were again numbered, the 
sum was 2,487,420, by the same method 
of computation, almost as many as atfirst, 
notwithstanding the death of all the men 
except Moses, Joshua, and Caleb. Thus 
by a continuous miracle, this numerous 
people, with the little children and in- 
fants, enjoyed in that desert land many 
of the comforts of home for many years. 

Thoughts on this subject have been in 
my mind for many days, and I have 
obeyed the instinct to give them expres- 
sion at this time. Perhaps others may 
find it in their hearts to follow out these 


facts, to edification. G. W. R. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





From the Rural American. 
Cultivation of the Cranberry. 


1. Select a situation for your Cranberry field 
on a clay soil, such as’ is not liable to bake, 
or on a dark loam soil, or on all moist soils 
where there is a mixture of sand, mostly of re- 
claimed lands, such as ean be made moderately 
dry—these are well adapted to the growth of 
the cranberry. In fact, almost all soil that is 
natural for the potato, is well adapted to the 
cultivation of the cranberry ; yet the first men- 
tioned soils would be preferred. I think there 
are portions on most of the farms situated in 
the Middle States and their vicinity, that are 








well adapted to its growth ; and I should pro- 
pose to all desirous of commencing the business 
of its cultivation, to put their plants on the differ- 
ent parts of their soil, as by doing so, the bet- 
ter soils may be ascertained. 

As far as I have ascertained, there are three 
varieties of the cranberry, viz: the Barberry, 
the Cherry—and the Bell. I have never 
known of any variety of the berry that would 
naturalize to dry soil, except the Bell cranber- 
vy. This species of the berry grows much in 
the form of an egg ; it is inclined to grow in 
the wild state, on the borders of Cranber 
bogs, spreading its way to upland soil ; this 
species is much larger than the others, in its 
wild state. 

Persons engaging in the cultivation of the 
article should commence with the last men- 
tioned species, and by commencing witb those 
that have been cultivated and naturalized toa 
dry soil, they will accomplish their object much 
sooner, and with much less trouble and ex- 
pense, as the plants multiply and increase 
abundantly. Persons commencing with one or 
two thousand, will be able to obtain plants of 
their own raising sufficient to transplant acres 
in two or three years. 

2. Prepare your soil the same as for sow- 
ing grain, by plowing, harrowing, and making 
your soil even—then mark it out in drills, 18 
or 20 inches apart, putting the plants in the 
drills 5 or 6 inches apart; hoe them slight] 
at first, till the roots become fastened, an af. 
terwards no other cultivation will be needed.— 
The plants may be expected to run together, 
and to completely cover the soil in two or 
three years. 

The Cranberry grown by cultivation usually 
yields from 120 to 400 bushels per acre ; its 
fruit is two or three times as large as the wild 
fruit, and of a beautiful flavor. It keeps 
sound from harvest to harvest again. The 
fruit is generally gathered in September—it is 
gathered with wire-teeth rakes, made for the 
purpose. One man wil] generally gather from 
30 to 40 bushels per day, wjth the aid of a boy 
to pick up the scattering fruit. 

The proper time for Fall transplanting is 
October and November ; for Spring, from the 
opening of the same till about the 25th of May. 

8. B. 





Sandwich Islands—Destruction of 
a town in prospect,—The recent volcanic 
eruptions in these Islands set in motion a 
great lava flood, which in its onward course is 
likely to destroy the beautiful town and bay of 
Hilo. The Honolulu Friend thus speaks of 
its present progress : 


‘* Hilo is described as a lovely spot, and the 
bay as being one of the finest, for its size, in 
the world. The country, from the town to the 
foot of the voleano, is a gently inclined plane, 
down which the red-hot lava is slowly making 
its way. The sides aud surface exposed to 
the air cool, forming a sort of race, through 
which the advancing mass keeps forcing its pas- 
sage. Itis represented as being easily con- 
trolled and turned into new channels. Some- 
times the hard sides are tapped, and streams 
let out, which flow almost at right angles with 
the general current, all of which shows that 
with proper management and exertion, this 
fearful agent might be turned aside from the 
lovely town, which, owing to the supineness of 
the inhabitants, it is soon likely to lay waste. 

‘““Every day darkens the prospects of Hilo. 
The stream comes in great force some two 
miles a week. Three or four miles will bring 
it through the woods. It follows water chan- 
nels, dries up aqueous matter, and forms fiery 
cascades of terrible sublimity. It heads 
straight down upon us, and nothing but the 
hand of Omnipotence can save our town and 
bay. Our expulsion seems every day more 
and more a solemn reality. Molten fires are 
gleaming, trees are falling, the jungle is con- 
suming, rivers are boiling and ascending in 
steam clouds. Onward, onward, rolis the burn- 
ing deluge ; slowly, sullenly, relentlessly, and 
with resistless force. I hope to be able to give 
you a full account in time. 

““P. §.—A man died this morning from fall- 
ing into the boiling water near the fused lava 
stream. The molten flood is still making fear- 
ful progress towards Hilo.” 





Watermelons in March,— Byron seem- 
ed to think it absurd to look for ‘ roses in Decem- 
ber, ice in June ;? and certainly watermelons 
in March are an anomaly. But at the last 
meeting of the Farmer’s Club of the Me- 
chanic’s Institute, a watermelon, sixteen days 
from General Walker’s Republic, was exhibi- 
ted. The taste of the fruit was pronounced 
delicious, and the opinion was expressed that 
we might have watermelons the year round, 
by importing them from Nicaragua during the 





winter season.—Home Journal. 
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